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PEACE TRIUMPHANT. 
THERE is a story told 
In Eastern tents, when autumn nights grow cold, 
And round the fire the Mongol shepherds sit 
With grave responses listening unto it : 
Once, on the errands of his mercy bent, 
Buddha, the holy and benevolent, 
Met a fell monster, huge and fierce of look, 
Whose awful voice the hills and forest shook. 
“O son of peace!” the giant cried, “ thy fate 
Is sealed at last, and love shall yield to hate.” 
The unarmed Buddha, looking, with no trace 
Of fear or anger, in the monster's face, 
In pity said : “ Poor friend, even thee I love.” 
Lo! as he spake, the sky-tall terror sank 
To hand-breadth size ; the huge abhorrence shrank 
Into the form and fashion of a dove; 
And, where the thunder of its rage was heard, 
Circling above him sweetly sang the bird : 
“Hate hath no harm for love,” so ran the song, 
“ And peace unweanoned conquers every wrong!” 
. —Selected, 


THE APOSTLE OF THE INWARD LIGHT. 


Tue “ Journal or Historical Account of the life, trav- 
els, sufferings, Christian experiences, and labor of 
love in the work of the ministry of that ancient, em- 
inent, and faithful servant of Jesus Christ, George 
Fox, who departed this life in great peace with the 
Lord, the 13th of the 11th month, 1690,” was left by 
him in manuscript, and by his desire published after 
his decease. The term “ Journal” is not altogether 
appropriate ; for though it is evident that Fox wrote 
frequent, almost daily, memoranda during much of 
his later life, the earlier and more interesting and 
important portion of the narrative was written long 
subsequently to the experience recorded. Twenty 
years before his death, therefore, under his direction 
or with his approbation, the collected writings of one 
of his followers were published, whom the editors 
boldly styled on the title-page, “That true Prophet 
and Faithful Servant of God, Edward Burrough.” 
Long after, when the master’s turn came, the surviv- 
ing disciples, perhaps in the prudence of old age, did 
not accord to him the title of prophet; a noticeable 
omission which will come again to our remembrance 
in its place. Meantime, prophet or not, the autobi- 
ography of George Fox is a precious possession, 
worthy of a place on the book-shelf by the side of 
Augustine’s “‘ Confessions ;” by “Grace Abounding 
to the Chief of Sinners,” which is John Bunyan’s 
autobiograpby ; and even by the side of the immor- 
tal “ Pilgrim’s Progress” itself. Bunyanand Fox in- 


{} Extracts from Frederick Storrs Turner's book, ‘‘ The Qua- 
kers : A Study.” London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 








| deed ought not only to be kept, but to be read to- 
































































gether. Nearly of the same age, Bunyan being four 
years younger than Fox, both of them the children 
of laborers, and laborers themselves, one a shepherd 
the other a tinker, both of them receiving the mer- 
est rudiments of education, they resembled each 
other in the extraordinary intensity of their relig- 
ious experiences. Both waded for years through 
sloughs of despondency and valleys of the shadow 
of death ; both emerged into the sunlight of a stead- 
fast Christian faith, both became mighty preachers 
and prolific writers, and both suffered grievous per- 
secution for their steadfast adherence to conscien- 
tious convictions. But the differences between the 
two outweighed their resemblances, and made them 
life-long antagonists. Bunyan heartily accepted the 
prevalent Calvinism, against which Fox rebelled. 
Bunyan was an imaginative genius, able to clothe 
his conceptions with personality, and to make them 
live and move and speak in fascinating allegory. Fox 
was no genius; but intellectually slow-witted and 
unimaginative ; in speech and with the pen, clumsy, 
inartistic, tedious.' Yet, when we come to think of 
it, Bunyan’s pilgrim is at best but a poor creature, 
though portrayed by a master’s hand. Charming and 
instructive as the story is, we find upon reflection 
that we feel no great amount of reverence for its 
hero. This does no discredit to the author’s artistic 
faculty, for it was not his purpose to glorify his Chris- 
tian. Bunyan painted the actual Christian of his 
day and of our day, the irresolute, feeble creature 
whom we know so well, who saddens us by falling so 
immeusely short of the ideal. At one stage, he falls 
asleep, at another he goes astray : to-day he fights 
Apollyon for his life ; to-morrow he yieids without a 
blow to Giant Despair. By grace of repeated help 
and stimulus from all quarters, now from Evangelist, 
again from Interpreter, fitted out by maidens, accom- 
panied by friends, somehow or other he just manages 
to keep going on the right road; but we never feel 
sure of him until he is safe across the river. In 
Fox’s Journal we see another sort of Christian, one 
who is himself Evangelist, Interpreter, Great-heart, 
and Valiant-for-truth, not in fiction, but in living 
fact. Here is a Christian who for four years contin- 
uously fought with Apollyon and struggled through 
the valley of the shadow of death. Then, having 
won his way through the darkness to the light, for 
forty years he lived in the light, with the world, the 
flesh, and the devil held down under his feet. This 


1This criticism is based on a study of all Fox's writings. If 
the “Journal” alone is considered, it may appear undeserved. 
Portions of the personal narrative are written in a simple, na- 
tural style, at times powerful and pathetic. 
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man’s sins do not tumble off his ake but are dona 
out of his heart: he carries no roll in bis hand as a 
pledge that he will be saved at last; he is saved al- 
ready by a Divine Light shining ever in his heart, 
which drives away all the foul creatures of the dark, 
fills him with joy, and makes him invulnerable toall 
the assaults of the hosts of darkness. The difference 
between Bunyan’s Pilgrim and Fox’s Journal is the 
difference between their religious beliefs. Bunyan 
wanted to be saved from hell; Fox wanted to be 
saved from sin. Bunyan believed that to get rid of 
sin he must wait until he got to heaven. Fox be- 
lieved that in the strength of Christ he could over- 
come sin in this life. Most of us, alas! from personal 
experience are inclined to side with Bunyan. We 
admire his“ Pilgrim’s Progress” so much because he is 
so true to nature, so like ourselves. Yet be must be 
a strange sort of Christian, who can read through 
this journal of simple, sturdy, indomitable George 
Fox, “ stiff as a tree and pure as a bell,” whom no 
violence, no sufferings, could deflect one hair’s 
breadth from his faithfulness to truth and to Christ, 
whose voice rang out clear in the proclamation of his 
message, whether in the presence of frowning judges 
or furious mobs, whose practical wisdom was 80 


great, and who moved on through the vicissitudes of 


a storm-tost life with a serene light of heavenly 
peace upon his brow—he must be a strange sort of 
Christian, I say, who does not love that man with a 
great love, and desire to be like him in the purity 
and strength of his Christian character. Whether 
George Fox had attained to moral perfection, I know 
not; but this at least is sure, that in his Journal we 
have before us the image of a Christian hero and 
saint, approaching nearer the ideal of the Gospels 
than most who bear the name of saint. As he was 
the founder of Quakerism, so it almost appears to 
have expired with him. Some sketch of the man is 
indispensable to a study of the doctrine which he 
taught. Only an outline sketch can be attempted 
here. Biographies of George Fox already exist, but 
all of them are based upon and owe their value to 
his own narrative; from which we shall quote as 
largely as our space permits; and to which we refer 
the student for the more complete picture. 

If now we inquire what was the nature, what 
were the causes, of George Fox’s mental conflicts, 
we must construct the answer for ourselves, for plain 
and explicit statement on this subject is not to be 
found in his pages. One peculiarity cannot be 
missed. Grievously as he complains of temptation, 
he barely acknowledges sin. Unlike Augustine and 
Bunyan, George Fox pours out no humiliating con- 
fession of immoralities and sins, Almost at the same 
time that this tall, pale shepherd lad from Leicester- 
shire, Bible in hand, was crouching, like a wounded 
animal in some hollow tree, bemoaning his misery, 
another young man, a tinker of Bedfordshire, was 
driven well-nigh distracted by his fear of damnation ; 
and he who would understand the spirit of the Pu- 
ritan age, should by all means read “ Grace Abound- 
ing to the Chief of Sinners,” in which, with the 
charm of genius, honest John Bunyan recounts in 
thrilling sentences the story of his awful terrors and 
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his deliverance. Endowed with the imagination of 
a poet, Bunyan vivified the driest, hardest doctrines 
of Calvinism till they spoke, and hissed at, and stung 
him. However exaggerated his estimate of his own 
depravity, however purely imaginary the sin of “ sell- 
ing Christ” which was the occasion of his most hor- 
rible alarm, there is nothing mysterious in his de- 
scription of his case. Fear of hell was the horror 
which haunted him night and day; an awful appre- 
hension that he was not one of the elect; doubts 
whether he had the right kind of faith, whether he 
had been effectually called, an intolerable dread that 
he had committed the unpardonable sin ; these were 
the snake-headed furies which pursued him for 
years. George Fox, on the contrary, lies open to the 
suspicion of self-righteousness. In all this long chap- 
ter of lamentations we have to search carefully for 
an expression or two unmistakably indicating a 
sense of guilt. He is painfully conscious of a nature 
at variance with itself, of “two thirsts” within him, 
the one after the creatures, the other after the Lord. 
He is tempted to think that he has sinned against 
the Holy Ghost, but he recognizes it as a temptation. 
When he saw the natures of dogs, swine, and vipers, 
of Sodom and Egypt, within, in the hearts of wicked 
men, he cried to the Lord, saying: “ Why should I 
be thus, seeing I was never addicted to commit those 
evils?” Yet it would be a misconception to imagine 
that he was a self-righteous Pharisee. In the crisis 
of his conflict, he acknowledges that “all are con- 
cluded under sin, and shut up in unbelief, as I have 
been.” The lessons of childhood, the pious example 
and watchful care of parents, acting upon a sensitive 
conscience, had kept him singularly pure in outward 
conduct, but he felt the internal discord of a fleshly 
nature and a selfish will, struggling against a spirit, 
and knew that he, too, was a sinner, and “that all 
was done, and to be done, in and by Christ ” who de- 
strovs the devil and all his works.! 

Nevertheless it cannot be disputed that Fox was, 
comparatively, little troubled about damnation. In 
all his misery, he was seeking the truth, rather than 
personal safety. He was not haunted by fear of hell, 
nor stung by the remorse of a guilt-laden conscience ; 
but oppressed by a sense of darkness and weakness 
which he felt, not for himself alone, but for the 
whole world. What he craves is light; he wants to 
know the truth that he may be free. While others 
shuddered at the bare mention of everlasting tor- 
ments, and quailed before the terrible doctrines of 
election and réprobation, George Fox appears, so far 
as we can judge from this account of his temptations, 
hardly to have remembered these terrific concep- 
tions. What distresses him is the spectacle of an 
evil world, a world in darkness, out of harmony with 
the Divine Law, going to destruction because the 
seeds of disease and death are within. He wanted 
deliverance, here and now, from the power of moral 
evil, deliverance perfect and complete; and those 
who offered to wretched man an inferior boon, a 
mere escape from deserved penalties, seemed to him 
deceivers and deceived. Until he attained to this 
salvation from darkness and sin, until he saw the 


1“ Journal,’ *I. 85. 








truth which placed this salvation within the reach of 
all mankind, he was wretched. He attained it, and 
was filled with joy unspeakable. 

Such, if we interpret him aright, was the charac- 
ter of the religious struggle through which George 
Fox painfully fought his way during several years. 


What was the nature and method of his deliverance? | 


One word expresses it; it came by revelation. He 
sought unto the priest, but neither they nor the dis- 
senting preachers could give him help. He pored 
over his Bible, until mind and memory were satur- 
ated with its contents; but “it is written” brought 
no healing comfort to hissoul. Fastings and prayers 
abounded, and in almsgiving he was not slack, but 
salvation was not in these. When all else was un- 
availing, there came a voice, a vision, an “ opening,” 
ap inward light, and the truth of God was revealed 
to him. It was, he had no shadow of doubt, a Di- 
vine command which had sent him forth upon his 
wanderings, but not until the third year did the first 
“revelation” come. Then the “ openings” began, 


and by gradual steps he slowly emerged out of the | 


The | Surely God is there, and how can it be strange that 


stifling darkness into the blessed light of life. 
first revelation is so simple; it appears to us so obvi- 
ous a truism ; that to esteem it a “ revelation ” seems 
almost a sign of half-wittedness. 
however, it was a momentous experience, the time 
and place of which he can never forget. “About the 
beginning of the year 1646, as I was going to Coven- 
try, and entering towards the gate, a consideration 
arose in me, how ¥, was said that all Christians are 
believers, both Protestants and Papists; and the 
Lord opened to me that if all were believers, then 


they were all born of God, and passed from death to | 


life, and that none were true believers but such; and 
though others said they were believers, yet they 
were not.”! This, then, was the first revelation 
vouchsafed to George Fox! He sets it forth in his 
own clumsy, round-about way ; but expressed in a 
single proposition, it amounts simply to this, that all 
true believers are born of God, and passed from 
death unto life, that is, that salvation is an actual 


change in the man’s own state of heart and life, not | 


a bare legal change of relation to penalty. Thisisa 
mere commonplace of theology, as old as the pages 
of the New Testament ; how, then, can it have been 
to George Fox a“ revelation”? At present we are 
relating the history; and it is part of the history 
that Fox accepted this as a revelation from God. 
Later on, we may review his revelations as a whole, 
and try to estimate their value. But it may be re- 
marked here, in passing, that the orthodoxy of that 
day, sharply, sometimes angrily, distinguished be- 
tween justification and sanctification. 
lievers, said orthodoxy, are justified by faith alone; 
and orthodoxy resented it as an insult to the sover- 
eignty of the Deity, and a slight upon the merits of 
Christ’s sacrifice, if the moral change wrought in the 
sinner’s character were so much as mentioned in this 
connection. Hence it came to pass that the moral 
change hardly seemed necessary to salvation, how- 
ever proper and desirable in itself. And as a matter 
of fact, the doctrine that believers may be, even 


1 Journal,’ I. 80. 


To George Fox, | 


All true be- | 
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| sin would tear us from him! 












































































ought to be, made perfectly holy in this life was re- 
garded as rank heresy. It is true, the best of the 
Puritan divines were practically as zealous for holi- 
ness as George Fox himself; and it would be as un- 
fair to accept his view of their teaching, as theirs of 
his. Nevertheless one can easily understand how 
George Fox may have stumbled over and struggled 
with these difficulties, during those years of dark- 
ness. A salvation which left the believer still a sin- 
ner seemed to him no salvation at all. 


GOD'S LOVE IN US. 

AFTER all, there is no greatness like goodness, and 
there is no goodness save what comes from God, and 
the closer we live to him the greater the good we are 
enabled to do. 
Are you never awed by the rush of beautiful 
thoughts that come into your heart where they stand 
with their wondrous purity in sharp contrast to the 
base thoughts that would blacken your whole soul ? 
Is it not grand to have thoughts like His thoughts, 
and impulses that like His, embrace all people? 


the foulness grows ever blacker, and His thoughts 
ever purer and holier to us? 
“Do not the darkest shadows serve to prove 
The power of light?” 

Have you never felt in wondrous degree the 
yearning tenderness God feels as he looks on the hu- 
man heart, knowing its grand possibilities? To him 
it must be that the scars of temptation are traceries 
of rare design, and that the good deeds, godlike and 
tender, show like exquisite blossoms with promises 
of abundant fruit, for he looks deep and gauges its ca- 
pacity for pain, for service, and for patient waiting. 

Who has not been moved with a feeling akin to 
sympathy, though deeper and stronger,—a touch of 
the divine compassion,—when beholding the strug- 
gles of a heart sorely tried? and what joy inexpressi- 
ble to convey to such an one the fullness of God’s love 
which is also ours ! 

Who has not cried “ My God, my God! why hast 
thou forsaken me?” only to learn whether in death 
or in life he is ever durs, and that our despair is but 
proof that he still holds us, though the blackness of 


It is only as we live near to him, however, that 
we can draw near to us the sad souls, the despairing 
souls, of those about us. In a thousand ways as we 
trust him does he trust to us large portions of his di- 
vine love, that we in turn may share it with those 
who cry for help. And itis grand, is it not? to be 
trusted, and it ig base to betray a trust. But too often 
the stinging fear comes to us that we have failed and 
proved faithless, when we have but stumbled because 
of our imperfect sight. Torn and bleeding we feel 
our way back to his love only to find he has never 
let us go, and that the momentary grief was but to 
show how in all tenderness and patience we are to 
deal with those whose whole path is beset with 
snares and pitfalls. 

A hand filled with God’s love can only bless, but 
it must be filled,—there must be no room in it for 
self. And yet who does not remember that prayer, 


“© my Father, let this cup pass from me ?”—all the 
shrinking from the one most difficult task, when the 
human would have triumphed over the divine, and 
have conquered it with self. And though we recall 
it with an agony of sympathy, we recall it, too, as a 
proof of strength divine which has and will conquer 
pain and death and the fear of death, and gain for 
us life and love unfailing, everlasting.— Robert Cairns. 
CHARACTER AND SERVICE. 

[An extract from the baccalaureate address at Harvard, 
Sixth month 15, 1890, by Phillips Brooks.) 

Tuis is our doctrine,—that, however the powers of 
man may seem to satisfy themselves in lower tasks, 
they can do their fullest work, and so can come to 
their best development, only in the highest fields of 
life; that from those highest fields they are, in the 
lives of many men, excluded, and so are limited to 
lower operations, where they cannot put forth their 
full strength ; that in the lives of noblest men, and in 
the noblest moments of all lives, the human powers 
have been sent forth freely into the highest. regions 
of their exercise, and they have manifested their es- 
sential glory ; that the completed life of any man or 
of the world can only come when all these higher re- 
gions shall be constantly open and the energies of 
human life, hope, expectation, enthusiasm, sympathy, 
skill, ambition, purified and refined in them by the 
loftier atmosphere in which they live and work, shall 
come back to their lower tasks to make them, too, 
more pure and fine and lofty. 

This is our doctrine. Is it nota trne theory of life 
and of its present deficencies and of its possible per- 
fection? If we go on,—as we must go on,—and ask 
ourselves more definitely what are these higher re- 
gions into which the working powers are to be set 
free and in which they are to find their true develop- 
ment, I can only say again two words. These words 
are character and service. These two words, I think, 
describe the higher regions of man’s life, in which 
alone his powers can fulfill themselves and know 
their real strength and fit themselves for the full 
doing even of their lower tasks. In them the work- 
man doomed to-day to lower toils, when he is once 
allowed to enter, lifts himself up and knows his dig- 
nity and begins to put forth the might which he pos- 
sesses. 

Character: what is that? The absolute quality of 
a being, distinguished from its circumstances. Be- 
hind even that closet of circumstances which we call 
the body, the intrinsic substarice of the soul, what 
the man is, original, distinct, different from what any 
other man has ever been before, fed through the 
channels of his circumstances, of what happens to 
him, but fed directly from first principles, from fun- 
damental and eternal truths, an utterance of the life 
of God, atrue unit and harmony of personal exist- 
ence, which can change every condition and be itself 
unchanged, whose goodness and badness rest in the 
very fibre and substance of itself, a true soul. 

That is character. And then service, what do we 
mean by that? The other truth about each human 
nature ; that which is so separate and distinct is also 
true part ofa unit greater than itself ; that the person- 
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ality is portion of humanity, that what belongs to it 
belongs also to the larger whole, that it realizes and 
possesses itself only as it gives itself to the greater 
which enfolds it, that it is its own only as it serves the 
life of man to which it belongs, as the eye keeps its 
equality of vision only as it dwells in the complete 
structure and dedicates its power of vision to the use 
of the whole body, hand and foot and tongue and 
heart, as they may need it. 

Now, the one great thing we need is to believe that 
in character and service lies the true life of a human 
creature. We do not thoroughly believe that. We 
think of the struggle to be perfect and of the effort to 
serve humanity as suburbs of human life, great dis- 
tricts into which excursions are to be made, heavens 
into which ecstatic flights are to be soared, not as the 
very city and citadel of humanity, to live outside of 
which is not to bea man. Until we do believe that 
with our hearts and souls, the higher regions are still 
closed to our powers, and they live, stunted and per- 
verted, at their lower tasks. 

And so we come to this, that it is only to man 
daring to think of himself nobly, divinely,—ay, as the 
son of God,—that there comes the possibility of put- 
ting his human powers to their perfect use. Charac- 
ter and service both fling their doors wide open to 
him who knows himself the son of God. Think how 
they stood wide open all the time to Jesus. Think 
how he always lived within their ample gates. The 
divine soul within him and the great work before him, 
to be himself and to save the world, these made his 
life. Therefore, let the foxes have their holes and 
the birds of the air their nests, let Pilate sit upon his 
throne, and the Pharisees weigh their mint, anise, 
and cummin. He took these splendid human capac- 
ities of ours and carried them beyond the stars into 
the heavenly worlds of character and service, and, 
when men listened,—as they had to listen,—bark, in 
these visionary worlds, the same old human faculties 
has put cut a new strength, and worked with a pulse 
of power and a throb of music which made heaven 
and earth stand still to listen. Yetit was our human 
patience with which he was patient, and our human 
bravery with which he was brave, and our human 
intelligence with which he knew, and our human 
purity with which he was pure, only they proved 
themselves divine when they attained their full hu- 
manity. 





THe essence of true nobility is neglect of self. 
Let the thonght of self pass in, and the beauty of 
great action is gone, like the bloom from a soiled 
flower.— Froude. 


Vicror Huco to Lamartine on the death of his 
wife: ‘“‘A great misfortune has overwhelmed you. 
I must place my heart near yours. I venerated her 
whom youloved. Your lofty mind sees beyond hori- 
zon; you distinctly perceive future life. It is not to 
a man like you that one has need to say—Hope! 
You are among them who know and wait. She is 
still your companion, invisible but present. You 
have lost the woman, but not the soul. Dear friend, 
let us live in the dead. aus.” 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 1890.—No. 35. 
NINTH Monta 14, 1890. 


PARABLE OF THE POUNDS. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Unto every one that hath shall be given. 
—Luke 19: 26. 
Read Luke 19: 11-27. 

Tue parable of our lesson follows immediately upon 
the interview with Zaccheus, and we infer was 
spoken while Jesus was his guest. It is very similar 
to another recorded by Matthew 25: 14-30. . This 
parable was intended to impress upon those who gath- 
ered about Jesus the important thought of accounta- 
bility. As the nobleman going into a far country en- 
trusted to his chosen servants the custody of his 
wealth, with the direction to use it in trade and 
keep an account of their transactions, that on his re- 
turn each servant might show what use he had made 
of his lord’s money, so they to whom God had given 
the ability to be helpful to those about them were 
accountable to Him for the manner in which the 
trust had been administered. 

He spake a parable. As we have already seen, this 
was a very common form of conveying instruction 
among all the Eastern nations; their literature 
abounds in parable and metaphor. 

They supposed that the kingdom of God was immedi- 
ately to appear, There was a belief common to all the 
Jewish people that the time was at hand for the ful- 
fillment of the promise that God would bring them 
deliverance from the rule of their conquerors, and 
that the visions of ‘their prophets gave hope of the 
speedy realization of their desires. Elsewhere it is 
recorded that the disciples inquired of him, ‘‘ Dost 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” 
(Acts1: 6.) 

A certain nobleman, etc. When men who have 
power or wealth take long journeys they leave the 
custody of their affairs to their employees or subordi- 
nate officers, whom they consider worthy of the trust. 

Called ten of his servants, etc. In this parabie all 
were placed on an equality,—no one received more 
than another; in this it differs from the parable of 
the talents. (Matt. 25: 14-30). The pound is equal 
to one hundred drachme. 

But his citizens hated him, etc. This applies the par- 
able in a very forcible manner to the Jews asa na- 
tion. They had so often turned away from their al- 
legiance to God and gone into the idolatries of the 
nations around them, and even then were a faithless 
and rebellious people, not willing to receive and be 
taught by those whom God had from time to time 
raised up for their help, rejecting even him, the Mes- 
siah, who, if they would but listen to his message, 
might lead them into a more acceptable way of mani- 
festing their allegiance to their Heavenly Father. 

The rest of the parable explains itself. We do 
well to consider its force and the bearing it has upon 
us, as servants of the Great King, to whom he has 
committed the care of his goods,—all those powers of 
mind, and the accumulated treasures of past wisdom, 
and these he requires us to use so that an increase 
may be attained and truth exalted. 





We need not wait for opportunities of useful ser- 
vice,—they lie all around us,—opportunities to use 
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our Lord’s money which he has entrusted to our 


keeping. And this money may be compared to the 
stock in trade of a merchant, who having wisely se- 
lected his goods, carefully estimates the cost and 
fixes the selling price at an advance, which takes in 
and covers both the profit and loss that may be the 
result of the transaction. 

His hope of gain is based upon the accuracy of his 
cal culations, the intrinsic value of his goods, and the 
kindness and courtesy displayed towards those deal- 
ing with him. 

Our lesson as well as our experience shows that 
we are all traders; we have all been entrusted with 
goods for which we are accountable, and as the wise 
merchant loses no opportunity to display his goods to 
the best advantage that they may give him a fair 
return, so we in the efforts we make to increase that 
with which we trade are bound by every sense of 
right and justice to let no opportunity escape our no- 
tice that gives promise of gain. 

And when we consider the value of the treasure 
committed to our keeping, that it is imperishable, 
that neither moth nor rust can corrupt, nor thieves 
break through and steal it, how very far above and 
beyond the merchandise of the trader in earthly 
goods is the responsibility that attaches to the right 
use of the things placed within our keeping by the 
Great Dispenser of all, who hasso divinely ordered 
them that the more we use the more they increase. 
In counting the cost, we may remember the words of 
the Master, “ What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul.” Lost oppor- 
tunities can never be recovered. Wemay make good 
other losses, but an opportunity once lost, is, like time, 
lost forever ; and in this calculation let us not forget 
that “No man having put his hand to the plough, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” 

Our opportunities are to be used not alone for our 
individual benefit, but in the daily intercourse with 
those about us. The gifts and graces of the Holy 
Spirit should so rule in and regulate our lives that 
they overfiow in blessing to other lives, making them 
purer and truer for our example. A kind word 
spoken in the right time, how helpful, how saving 
it may be. The little deed, done for the love of do- 
ing good, has served to bridge over many a torrent 
of difficulty, and brought peace and quietness to the 
sufferer. 

The fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, 
and temperance. If these be in as and abound, 
what a wealth of opportunity they afford the possessor 


who accepts them as his Lord’s treasures, for the 


proper use of which he will be held accountable. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

We can scarcely set too high an estimate upon 
the value of opportunities—and the use we make of 
them, first, as they increase our interest in what we 
undertake, and enlarge our faculties for greater ef- 
forts, and second, in the influence they give us when 
wisely used, over the life and character of those upon 
whom our interest is centered. 

In the parable of our lesson the nobleman rec- 
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ognized no difference in ability to use and increase 
the sum entrusted to each. The money was equally 
divided, and the amount to be returned depended 
not upon a greater or Jess sum received, but upon the 
use made of the same. This, as we reflect upon it, is 
entirely in harmony with what we constantly ob- 
serve in the affairs of men. The increase, whether 
much or little, depends upon the effort used to add 
to that which is already possessed, and he who has 
the clearest thought, the wisest judgment, and the 
most determined effort, is the most successful. This 
is true in outward affairs. There is trickery and 
fraud that in some cases changes results, yet it is but 
for a time: true success and advancement depends 
upon honest, upright dealing, and the courage to do 
the right under all circumstances. 

Take this into consideration when we study our 
subject in the light of the spiritual treasure commit- 
ted to our keeping,—all those gifts and graces of the 
Holy Spirit for the stewardship of which we are ac- 
countable to God. They are dispensed to all, and 
the use each one makes of them is the measure of in- 
crease to be looked for. The one pound cannot 
make ten pounds without diligent use of all the 
means for spiritual advancement with which we are 
possessed, not one can be left unused or remain un- 
productive. And how this reaches down to the 
smallest and weakest things that make up the sum of 
our responsibilities, the little word, the glance of the 
eye, the expression of the face, each apparently so 
insignificant, and yet what force and power they 
hold in the making up of our estimate of the things 
of the spirit. 

The soul that is adding to that which it has al- 
ready received, must manifest the increase in the 
sweetness and beauty with which the graces of the 
spirit adorn their possessors. And this comes not to 
any who keep their treasures hidden in the napkin 
of self-indulgence or of indifference. The Lord’s 
money becomes a means of condemnation when we 
hold it for our own individual profit. Our happiness 
is so interwoven with the happiness of those about 
us,—the spiritual life that we live depends so much 
upon that which gives it breath and vitality,—that 
unless the atmosphere is kept from stagnation, unless 
the kindly breezes of sympathy and tenderness laden 
with the blessings that come with every effort to be 
a help to another, stir our own little area of endeavor, 
we will find ourselves in the condition of him who 
added nothing to what had been loaned him, and 
lose even what we had before possessed. 

The lesson for us is this: we cannot be idle or in- 
different concerning the spiritual treasures commit- 
ted to our keeping. They are to be used; and the 
fuller and more complete the use we make of them 
the more enlarged will be our capacity to receive and 
enjoy the good things that our Heavenly Father has 
in store for those who love him. 


GLADSTONE said : “ Let Christ be the center, heart, 
and root of all preaching, not of facts about him or 
notions concerning him, but his person, his work, 
his simple yet unfathomable sayings. Here lies the 
secret.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE PLACE OF FICTION IN LITERATURE. 
Tue first fiction was not purely false, but the ideali- 
zation of real things, persons, and events. Like the 
specter of the Brocken, it was an enlarged distant 
image of something near and natural. It was a figur- 
ative expression of simple fact—as, instead of the sun 
rises, the day god throws aside the gold and crimson 
curtains of his couch and looks out upon the world, 
To many minds there is a rare attraction in such lan- 
guage. It makes a two-fold assertion, it gives par- 
allel lines of thought, and is doubly impressive be- 
cause one seems to confirm the other. Children love 
and have ever loved it because it makes a pretty 
story out of the commonest occurrences. Byron is 
said to have— 

“Laid his hand upon the ‘ ocean’s wave,’ 
And played familiar with his hoary locks.” 


Was it true? In one way, certainly, though not 


to the letter. Here then lies the beginning of fiction. 
It is the adding of color to what was cold and gray. 
It is a beautifying of truth. The truth lies intact 
within it, true as before, but rendered more attrac- 
tive than without this graceful robing, this becoming 
attire. It gains a wider influence through this exter- 
nal adornment, because it draws the eye involunta- 
rily. 

Is there or is there not something lost by the gain 
of this outward beauty? Do or do not the minds 
which cling to fable and allegory learn to love the 
outer cloaking above the inward fact? Will they or 
will they not come in time to prefer all truth prettily 
dressed, and scorn it in its simplicity? To so enjoy 
this graceful playing with realities that at length 
they find themselves unwilling ever to settle to sober 
work? To so delight in the rays of beauty thrown 
upon their lives at times that they are nerveless and 
without a motive otherwise? These are questions 
hard to answer. Did or did not the Creator intend 
some of earth's children to be as butterflies, ever 
playing, never working? How can we know? But 
we can know whether or not ourselves were meant 
to labor, and what our work should be, if we follow 
faithfully the Light that is in us. 

There is no doubt that out of the tendency to ex- 
press truth figuratively grew the worship of false 
gods, creatures of the imagination: Baiil or Bel, the 
sun, and Ashtaroth or Astarte, sometimes called the 
moon goddess, and others, whose votaries fell far be- 
low the simple trust and moral uprightness of the 
worshipers of the God of Israel. Who can attach 
blame, for instance, to rain (the rain god Mercury) 
for drying up the clouds (stealing Apollo’s, the sun’s 
cattle)? And if the gods steal without blame, shall 
not men? Hence we may infer that the stringent 
measures which God is represented as having taken 
with the Israelites to prove His power and suprem- 
acy were but necessary to introduce and retain right 
living among the children of men. 

After personification and the worship of personi- 
fications come the fairy tales. They too, many of 
them, hold hidden meanings which might be ex- 
pressed simply, without ornament, and claim little at- 





tention. But they are largely deluted with purely 
imaginary creations calculated to excite wonder, 
fancy, love for the beautiful, but also love for the 
startling, unnatural, and impossible, and a fervid in- 
terest in the chances and mischances of some prince 
or princess who is seldom over-scrupulous to tell and 
act the truth. Fora large proportion of the fairy lore 
of the world comes from nations that are adepts in 
cunning and revere strategem, as the Arabs and East 
Indian. German fairy tales are of a rather better 
mould in this respect and some of them are exquisite 
creations with as good reason for existing as the deli- 
cate, prismatic loveliness of the snowflake. The Eng- 
lish or Welsh stories, Jack and the Bean Stalk, 
Tom Thumb, Jack the Giant Killer, etc., are almost a 
part of literature. America has done little in this line, 
for ours is a practical age and nation, a people who 
prefer doing to dreaming, and the writer of fairy tales 
is essentially a dreamer. Yet we have a few delight- 
ful specimens of a type which points to a still finer 
future. Lydia Maria Child’s “The Immortal Foun- 
tain ” is beautiful, and as instructive as allegory or 
parable. 

The child who revels in fanciful reading, how- 
ever, runs the risk of cultivating a morbid imagina- 
tion, and losing the proper balance between self and 
the rest of the world. Self and the pleasures of fancy 
become the chief things, and there is danger of being 
so infatuated with unreal beauty that unattractive 
reality is disliked and avoided. Such a one grows up 
unable to cope wit. life’s vicissitudes, and hopelessly 
puzzled by that which is, because unacquainted with 
it. He particularly lacks that clear knowledge of hu- 
man nature, that readiness, directness, and force in 
dealing with persons and circumstances which have 
been said to be the result of a faithful study of 
Shakespeare. He cannot helpothers because he does 
not understand them and is repelled at the outset by 
the lack of ideal qualities in them. If he is at all 
philanthropic it isin thought and feeling only, and at 
a great distance from the needy. He cannot endure 
disagreeables but likes to live ina world of his own 
where there are no annoyances, While these things 
are by no means the sure result of the reading of 
fairy tales, yet there does exist such a tendency. 

The same with a great deal of novel reading. 
Though all novels cannot be alike condemned, and 
though the children’s age, as we might well call the 
present time, is having a powerful and beneficial ef- 
fect upon modern fiction, even yet there is room for 
doubt as to the certain good of much story reading. 
Stories true to life and character, purely written and 
having an elevating tone, are unexceptionable teach- 
ers of goodness. In fact what are Christ’s parables 
but made up stories, true in substance but not in 
letter? They have, indeed, no ornamental dressing 
to render them more impressive, they are the simplest 
statements, sometimes representing infinite, eternal 
truths, under the commonest of every-day guises. 
We never hear of any one’s taste for the marvelous, 
unreal, or horrible being cultivated by reading the 
parables. Yet they have for the mind all the at- 
traction of atwo-fold meaning with its impressive- 
néss. Some latter-day fiction is nearly as good read- 
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ing in its way as the parables, and in novels of the 
present one can find many helpful, inspiring ideas, 
beautiful and stirring thoughts. But the seekers for 
these things will not confine themselves to fiction ; 
they will be irresistibly drawn to essays, biography, 
history, poetry, and the Bible. Ifa study of the nat- 
ural sciences be added, much imaginative reading 
will not distort the mind past remedy, but will only 
give a truer balance, a wider culture, a greater per- 
fection of development and influence for good. 
A. L. D. 


MUSIC AS A METHOD OF WORSHIP. 
How could any Quaker speak more strongly on the 
subject of singing and music in divine worship than 
Adam Clarke did? Yet he was a churchman, a 
staunch Methodist of the Wesleyan faith. He knew 
well what he spoke of. Here are some of his re- 
marks in commenting upon a passage of Scripture, 
(the Epistle to the Colossians, III., 16). He says: 

“The singing which is here recommended is 
widely different from what is commonly used in most 
Christian congregations, a congeries of unmeaning 
sounds associated to bundles of nonsensical and often 
ridiculous repetitions, which at once both deprave 
and disgrace the church of Christ. Melody, which is 
allowed to be the most proper for devotional music, 
is now sacrificed to the exnberant harmony, which 
requires not only many different kinds of voices, but 
different musical instruments to support it, and by 
these preposterous means the simplicity of the Chris- 
tian worship is destroyed, and all edification totally 
prevented, and this kind of singing is clearly proved 
to be very injurious to the personal piety of those 
employed in it; even of those who enter with a con- 
siderable share of humility and Christian meekness, 
how few continue to sing with grace in their heart 
always going with their lips. It is a shocking profan- 
ation of Divine worship to draw nigh to God with 
the lips, while the heart is far from him. It is too 
often the case that, in public worship, men are carried 
off from the sense of the words by the sounds that 
are put to them. And how few choirs or singers are 
there in the universe whose hearts ever accompany 
them in what they call ‘ singing the praise of God’” ? 


HOME AS A CENTER OF LIFE. 
Home is the center of civilization. 
of a nation centers in its homes. As we make for 
ourselves better, truer homes, we have _ better 
worship and higher forms of civilization. Just as 
soon as man builds a home, he is at a disadvantage, 
because he must work, and sometimes even fight, to 
keep it, and this struggle to make better homes, and 
to keep them, continually heightens civilization. 
Men grow first by concentration, then by expan- 
sion. Nations must communicate, for civilization 
demands that people shall work for each other in 
love and human kindliness, no matter what reiig- 
ion they have.—F. W. P., in Unity. 


The civilization 


Tuen shall we know, if we follow on to know the 
Lord.—Hosea 6: 3 
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SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 

Ir there is any one thing the members of the human 
family have to keep under perpetual guard, it is the 
greed of gain, the thirst for possession of things ma- 
terial at the least possible outlay of money or expen- 
diture of strength, physical or mental. Why we are 
so constituted we may not know, but that greed has 
been a prevalent vice since the earliest records we 
have of human events, is well known. 

“Thou shalt not covet,” though not occupying a 
foremost place in the decalogue of Moses, is none the 
less important and for nothing did Jesus more em- 
phatically rebuke the people of his day than for the 
injustice they practiced for the sake of gain. Equal 
value for value received should be the standard to- 
wards which all should aim in business, and profess- 
ing Christians should guard well their transactions see- 
ing to it that this standard is not lowered, for as Gei- 
kie so well expresses it: “to slight our convictions 
is to destroy the very germs of faith and feeling, not 
to apply our principles is to deny them.” 

Many and varied are the temptations daily pre- 
sented to induce people to think they can obtain 
value for no value in return, or to get something for 
nothing, and thousands thoughtlessly succumb to 
them, and thereby find themselves weakened in prin- 
ciple and unable to see clearly where the wrong lies. 
The Query in our Friends’ Book of Discipline refer- 
ring to lotteries is thought by some to be obsolete, as 
so few if any amongst us engage in or encourage any 
such disreputable concerns,and it may be it does 
need reconstruction to make it more forcible now, 
but there is great need of caution to thoughtless peo- 
ple of all ages who are constantly yielding to the very 
prevalent custom of seeking cheap wares, or taking 
goods with prizes offered purporting to be worth 
more in value than the goods themselves. If the 
groundwork of such trade is carefully examined 
some unfairness will be found at the foundation, for 
no business can be pursued with a legitimate profit 
that promises to continue such a course. Articles 
may be given away to insure their introduction, 
which may, if they possess real merit, gain a foot- 
hold that will compensate for the loss at the outset, 
but if true honesty of purpose exists between seller 
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and purchaser greater satisfaction will result in giv- 
ing value for value received. 

The principle, if such it may be called, of “ some- 
thing for nothing,” is a most unfortunate inheritance 
to bestow upon any child, and parents and guardians 
should see to it that none under their care are in 
such danger, hence the need to watch closely every 
avenue which may lead to the corruption of the true 
principles of trade. 

The gospel of Jesus Christ needs to be studied 
| and restudied and applied to the demands of every- 
day life, and we can all rejoice in the recent grand 
utterance of W. E. Gladstone, that “ there is but one 
question, and that is the gospel. It can and will cor- 
rect everything needing correction. My only hope 
for the world is in bringing the human mind into 
contact with divine revelation.” 


MARRIAGES. 

CLEVENGER—ROBINSON.—At the residence of Mary 

F. Robinson, (the bride’s mother), near Hopewell, Freder- 

ick county, Va., under the care of Hopewell Monthly Meet- 

ing of Friends, on the 7th of Eighth month, 1890, Frank 

M. Clevenger, of Wilmington, Clinton county, Ohio, and 
Mary H. Robinson, of the former place. 





DEATHS. 

AMBLER.—Eighth month 24, 1890, Benjamin G., son of 
Lewis J. and the late Rachel W. Ambler, in his 27th year, 
amember of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, 
Philadelphia. : 

ATKINSON.—On the Ist of the Eighth month, 1890, 
at the residence of Joseph B. Livezey, Berkley, N. J., Sa- 
rah Atkinson, in the 77th year of her age; a member of 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

DUNCAN.—At the residence of her brother, George W. 
Duncan, Easton, Maryland, Sixth month 30th, 1890, of con- 
sumption, Lydia Frances, daughter of Keturah, and the 
late Joshua Duncan, aged 33 years and one month. Her 
remains were interred at Third Haven, of which meeting 
she was a member. 

For many months she was a great sufferer but she bore 





it with wonderful patience and cheerfulness, showing to 
those around her the happiness of a spirit made strong in 
our Father's love. 

Her smiling face and words of loving counsel we shall 
hold in sweet remembrance as we also shall the lessons of 
loving trust she was daily teaching by example. 

When the summons came it found her ready and wait- 
ing and she passed quietly and peacefully to that home 
prepared for the righteous to meet again the loved ones 
gone before. L. L. 

DUTTON.—At Chicester, Delaware county, Pa., Eighth 
month 10, 1890, Jesse Dutton, in his 74th year ; a member of 
Chichester Preparative, and Concord Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

HAVILAND.—Suddenly on the 6th of Eighth month, 
1890, of internal hemorrhage,—resulting from typhoid pneu- 
monia,—William C. Haviland, aged nearly 64 years, a mem- 
ber of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. Interment at Forest 
Hill, Harford county, Md. 

LARKIN.—At Chichester, Delaware county, Pa. 
Eighth month 22, 1890, Jonathan Larkin, in his 85th year ; 








for many years an Elder of Concord Monthly Meeting. For 
several years he had endured with remarkable patience, se- 
vere suffering, arising from a gangrene in the foot. 
LYSTER.—At Millbank, Delaware county, Pa., Eighth 
month 18th, 1890, Mary A., wife of Isaac Lyster. 
MOORE.—In Norristown, Pa., Eighth month 22d, 1890, 
Sarah R., wife of Jacob T. Moore, aged 73 years. 
NOXON.—At Bloomfield, Prince Edward County, Pro- 
vince of Ontario, Eighth Month 9th, 1890, Jemimah, widow 
of Jonathan Noxon, aged nearly 88 years; a member of 
West Lake Executive Meeting. Settling with her husband 
soon after their marriage on a farm in its native wilderness 
state, the timber of which had to be removed ere they 
could procure the necessaries of life from the soil, she was 
mured to toil and hardship and knew full well the priva- 
tions incident to pioneer life. Together they reared a fam- 
ily of four daughters and five sons, all of whom survive 
her. Being of a diffident and unassuming temperament, 
she never assumed any prominent position in transacting 
the business pertaining to the Society of which she was an 
exemplary member. She had strong convictions of what 
were the requirements of truth, divested of sectarian bias, 
and bore a faithful testimony to the unerring principle of 
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right, seeking assiduously to instill into the minds of her | 


children the necessity of doing right from the love they 
bear to the principle of right. Plain and unpretentious in 
her manner she looked well to the ways of her household 
and no superfluity or ostentatious display found a lodgment 


there, but a broad and fervid hospitality characterized her | 


home life. The needy and dependent one received many 
tokens of kind and thoughtful remembrance by timely 
contributions to their necessities. 

Her temperament was cheerful and genial, her friend- 
ship warm and true, she was esteemed and respected by 
those who knew her best, a true and faithful companion, 
and a tender and loving parent. She will be greatly missed 
by her family and friends, who feel there is no cause 
for mourning, as she had fulfilled life’s mission of useful- 
ness, and was asa shock of corn fully ripe ready to be 
gathered into the heavenly garner beyond the “shadowy 
portals” that separate this life from tuturity, where peace, 
joy, and quietude forever reign. . 


MORAL SUASION AS TO VOTING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I sHovutp like to say a few words about the present 
phase of the Temperance question. We often hear it 
said that the proper way to remedy the evils of in- 
temperance is to induce and to strengthen people 
not to drink by “ moral suasion,” and a great many 
good people think there is nothing more to be done 
in order to drive the liquor traffic from our land. I 
am a full believer in moral suasion; but tbe diffi- 
culty is, we only half apply it. It should be applied 
to the voter as well as to the drinker or the liquor 
dealer. This question will never be settled until the 
voters of the country are brought to understand that 
it is morally just as bad (if not worse) to vote for 
licensing the sale of liquor as it is to sell it, or to drink 
it. And this is moral suasion. 

What is the sense of trying to persuade a poor, 
weak creature tostop drinking, when good, strong 
Christians go to the polls and vote to license the 
liquor traffic, and to keep the saloon,—the resistless 
tempter,—open by law? License is the settled policy 
of the Government, and the liquor fraternity are 





| ment,—precisely as he said they would be. 


URNAL. 


making every effort to continue that policy in force. 
They are bound to have license,—to have their busi- 
ness recognized as legal and right—no matter how 
much it may cost in money and falsehood, as was 
conclusively proven in the Prohibitory Amendment 
contests last year, in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 

So I hold that the first place for moral suasion is 
with the voter,—to show him the immorality of vot- 
ing for license,—to show him that all systems of li- 
cense make men drunken by law,—to show him that 
he is directly responsible for the law ; and to show 
him that he is responsible for making men drunken 
by law, until he has voted to abolish all systems of 
license and to out-law the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage. These sentiments rest on the 
very foundation principles of our Government, and 
this question cannot be settled till they are recog- 
nized and applied. 

William Penn said: “ It should be a part of every 
man’s religion to see that his country is well gov- 
erned.” How then can our religious journal,—the 
organ of the Society of Penn,—keep silent on this 
question, when our fair country so needs its leader- 
ship and strength? There was a time when Friends 
were foremost in reform. If our Society is dying out, 
is it not because it is burying its talent in a napkin, 
and failing to be of service in the world ? 


JONATHAN C, PIERCE. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


[Our friend makes a vigorous, and we think we 
may say an ingenious plea, as to the duty of the In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL to enter upon the work of 
persuading its readers how to vote. We are, how- 
ever, entirely unconvinced : we adhere to the view 
that voting is not one of the things which fall within 
our province. We agree with the sentiment cited 
from William Penn, but it must be coupled, in order 
to have a proper understanding of his position, with 
another very weighty expression of his relating to 
the subject. William Penn also said : 

“Wherefore governments rather depend upon 
men than men upon governments: let men be good 
and the government cannot be bad. If it be ill they 
will cure it. That, therefore, which makes a good 
constitution must keep it,—namely, men of wisdom 
and virtue.” : 

It is in this work which we think the Society of 
Friends is engaged,—the effort to make men and wo- 
men, of wisdom and virtue. Then, what they will 
do with their votes is a matter which we can safely 
leave to them, in the exercise of their conscientious 
judgment. As Penn tersely says,—referring, of 
course, to a system where the people rule them- 
selves: “ Let men be good and the Government can- 
not be bad.” 

That the plan of Penn works well in the Society 
of Friends is shown by experience. The votes of 
Friends have, asa rule, been always an element in 
the community tending to its elevation and better- 
And it 
is perfectly plain, we think, that if the Society,—or 
even its newspapers, unofficial like the INTELLIGEN- 
CER AND JOURNAL,—were to leave the foundation 
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work, and apply itself at the other end,—the persua- 
sion how the ballot should be cast in this or that 
election,—it would be grasping at the shadow and 
losing the substance. We are content to leave the 
voting question to each of our readers to determine 
for himself, only asking that he apply to it the prin- 
ciples of honor, and the oversight of his conscience. 
Our correspondent ought to be perfectly satisfied 
with this, because, if the plans he advocates are 
right, good people are sure to join him.—Eps. InreEt- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


INDIANS IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


A vVoOLUMINOUs report of the Department of Indian 
Affairs of Canada, for 1889, came to us several weeks 
ago, but from press of other matter, has not received 
attention until now. It enters into full details of the 
work undertaken, and of what bas been accomplished 
by the Government in behalf of its aboriginal popu- 
lation. From the table of statistics we find the num- 
ber of these in all the provinces to be 121,520, for all 
of whom agents have been named except 12,296. 
The report states : 

That ‘‘ one of the most assuring indications of the 
growth of advanced ideas among the Indians recently 
taken in hand is the willingness, and in some cases 
preference, shown by many of them to accept of sepa- 
rate lots of land, over which they can exercise indi- 
vidual control as locatees. 

“The happy results which have attended the dis- 
tribution in severalty of lands among the different 
members of some of the bands have been 
couraging. 


most en- 
The ownership within recognized bounds 
of a location inspires the holder of it with a desire to 
improve his holding, and with a wholesome spirit of 
emulation, to which, under the prevailing system of 
community of ownership, he was previously a com- 
plete stranger. 

“ Superior houses, better fences, larger fields, more 
carefully and more extensively cultivated areas are 
some of the advantages which almost invariably ac- 
company a change from ownership in community to 
the possession of land in severalty. On some of the 
reserves in the Province of Oatario this system has 
been in operation for some years past.” 

The increased facilities for the acquirement of 
more thorough etlucation, both intellectual and in- 
dustrial, is looked forward to as offering advantages 
not previously attained by members of their respect- 
ive bands. Much, however, remains to be done, 
through the adoption of a more perfect system and 
the extension of educational advantages to Indian 
communities that have not as yet been reached. 

Much is said in favor of the boarding and indus- 
trial schools that bave been established, and the 
separate reports of these and the other schools are 
interesting and suggestive. 

The number of children of school age is set down 
as 15,825. The number enrolled at 215 day schools, 
is 5,759; namber in the 10 industrial schools, 569; 
and in the 6 boarding schools, 107. The daily aver- 
age in the day schools is low, as the same difficulties 
have to be contended with that are experienced in 
our own agency schools. 
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To prevent the introduction of intoxicating 
liquors, and to diminish as much as possible, 
breaches of the law, reliable and intelligent Indians 
have been commissioned to serve on the police force. 
It is thought that beneficial results will attend the 
measure. The facilities with which Indians residing 
on reservations near the boundary between Canada 
and the United States can obtain intoxicants has oc- 
casioned no little anxiety. A dispatch has been ad- 
dressed to the British Minister at Washington, re- 
questing him to bring the subject to the notice of this 
Government, with the hope that the laws may be so 
amended that this great evil will be removed. 

Mission work is conducted on a number of the 
Reserves by the Episcopal, Roman Catholic, and the 
Methodist churches. 

Of the Indians along Lake Superior the Agent re- 
ports: “They are comparatively temperate in their 
habits, and especially so considering the bad example 
of the whites around them, and I can safely say that 
among the same number of whites there is more 
drinking and a lower morality to be found than 
among the same number of Indians.” The reports 
are by Provinces, and the tabulated statement in- 
cludes, beside what has already been noticed, the 
number of houses, barns and stables, acreage under 
cultivation, land newly broken up, farming imple- 
ments, mills, cattle, horses, sheep, swine, farm crops 
in grains, roots, and hay, and gives a very favorable 
showing in the several particulars enumerated. 

Very much that relates to the life of these people, 
on their reservations, and the advancement they are 
making towards a better civilization would be inter- 
esting to those who are trying to elevate the Indians 
of our own nation, and it cannot fail to give satisfac- 
tion to learn from the brief summary herein pre- 
sented, that the Dominion of Canada is so earnestly 
taking hold of this important work, which let us hope 
w ill be crowned with still greater results. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Tuis meeting, held at the Falls on the 28th of Eighth 
month, was pretty well attended, and was an exceed- 
ingly interesting occasion. Several ministers were 
present from other Quarters. Watson Tomlinson 
was the first speaker. The burden of his concern 
seemed to be to impress upon his hearers the neces- 
sity of faith in God,—as we cannot truly worship 
him unless we believe in him. He was followed by 
Joel Borton, on the importance of obedience to man- 
ifested duty. After Joel sat down Catharine P. 
Foulke arose to confirm their testimony. Watson 
Tomlinson then added a few more sentences, E. H. 
Plummer then appeared in fervent vocal supplication 
which tended further to impress the good feeling 
that had already spread over the assembly, and the 
first meeting then closed under a reverential silence 
which seemed to be felt and appreciated by all pres- 
ent, and we trust the good seed sown may yield its 
fruit in due season. 

After the partition was closed, minutes were read 
for the following named ministers who were in at 








tendance: Jesse Webster, of Sadsbury Monthly 
Meeting, Caln Quarter; Lydia H. Price, of Concord 
“Quarter; Catharine P. Foulke, of Abington Quarter ; 
and Joel Borton, of Salem Quarter, all of whom made 
very interesting remarks during the business meet- 
ings. Joel Borton also visited the women’s meeting. 
Quite a number of other Friends were present whose 
company and services were very acceptable. 
Announcement was made that Catharine P. Foulke 
expected to attend all our monthly meetings,—com- 
mencing at Quakertown, N. J., on the 30th,—and also 
some appointed meetings, and that Lydia H. Price 
would have several appointed meetings during the 
next week and be at Buckingham meeting on First- 
day morning, the 7th of Ninth month, and at an ap- 
pointed meeting at Doylestown that afternoon at 
3 o’clock and at Plumstead the day following at the 
same hour. I. E. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE WOMAN QUESTION. 
In a recent issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
appeared an extract from an address of W. E. Glad- 
stone in which he expressed his approval of the 
changes of late years which have given increased op- 
portunities to woman, but manifested doubt of the 
wisdom of increasing these changes to the extent ad- 
vocated by the more radical supporters of woman’s 
suffrage. Immediately following this extract is this 
utterance of Margaret Fuller: “ Let principles be 
once firmly established, and particulars will adjust 
themselves.” 

Taking this precept as a guide, it is difficult to see 
how one can go astray on this question. In the 
home, as an educator, and in all social relations, the 
authority of woman is recognized, and her influence 
is deemed necessary to perfect development, In re- 
ligion and works of charity she is man’s associate and 
equal. The State is but an aggregation of families, 
and government is but the rules of conduct which 
are to guide these families in their relations to each 
other. Is it not correct in principle to say that the 
same attributes that are essential in the smaller cir- 
cle would be equally important in the larger? Is it 
not natural that we find in a man’s government the 
same defects and omissions that are found in a family 
that has been deprived of the blessing of a woman’s 
care ? 

In this country it is not so much the women who 
need the ballot as it is the men and the State that 
need the ballots of the women. Nor can we expect 
to attain the acme of human government until we 
bave extended to woman complete equality, morally, 
socially, and politically, so that our institutions may 
be in harmony with all animate nature, where every- 
thing that is perfect has a dual existence, each part 
dependent upon the other, and the functions of each 
different, though similar, separate, though inseparable. 

Without troubling ourselves about the countless 
embarrassments and difficulties with which we are 
threatened by the opponents of the measure, we may 
rest assured that woman’s suffrage being right in 
principle, “ the particulars will adjust themselves.” 

Sandy Spring, Md. G. Mt, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE BEHRING SEA CONTROVERSY. 
Since the purchase of Alaska from Russia in 1867 for 
the sum of $7,200,000, the United States have leased 
the privilege of taking fur-seals on the islands to a 
company for an annual sum, and in addition a fixed 
price per skin taken. The amount realized varies, 
but has averaged about $500,000 yearly. 

In order to protect the seals, killing them at sea 
was by law prohibited “in the waters of Alaska,” 
and until recently no sealing vessels visited Behring 
Sea. Itis only within four years that Canadian ves- 
sels have begun to bunt seals in that sea, and have 
been seized by revenue cutters of the United 
States for violation of our law. Against these seiz- 
ures the British Government has remonstrated and 
has claimed damages for the owners of the arrested 
vessels ; and thus the controversy has arisen. 

The British minister appeals to the well settled 
rule of international law, that no nation can exercise 
jurisdiction over the sea to a greater extent than 
three marine miles from its shores, which was the 
limit fixed when cannon on land could send balls so 
far and thus enforce jurisdiction. The American 
Secretary of State, J. G. Blaine, admits the rule but 
has two answers: first, when Alaska belonged to Rus- 
sia, that power claimed exclusive jurisdiction over 

3ehring sea, and the claim was acquiesced in by 

other powers, especially Great Britain ; and all Rus- 
sia’s rights passed to the United States by the cession 
of Alaska: second, the shooting of seals in the water, 
which is the only way of taking them at sea, is an 
exceedingly wasteful method, inasmuch as the seals 
when shot, if not killed stone dead, dive and are not 
recovered though they die; and it is said that six out 
of seven thus killed are lost. But worse than this: 
in shooting seals at a distance and in the water, it is 
impossible to distinguish the females from the males ; 
and as the breeding season is the best for hunting 
the seal, the young either perish unborn or die for 
want of sustenance after birth. Mr. Blaine gives in- 
stances where in certain parts of the world, the fur- 
seal has been exterminated by this mode of hunting. 
He pronounces it immoral,—contra bonos mores,—and 
claimsa right to protect the interest of the people of the 
United Statesin the seal fishery,even if it bea pursuit 
open to all the world. He remarks that taking cod and 
other fish by exploding dynamite in the waters 
they frequent would be enormously profitable for a 
short time but would destroy the spawn and speed- 
ily exterminate the species. This would certainly be 
objected to by Great Britain if attempted on the 
banks of Newfoundland, even though far outside the 
three-mile limit. And as regards that limit, Great 
Britain claims to own the pearl fishery of Ceylon 
twenty miles out at sea. 

In reply the British minister did not deny the 
necessity of protecting the fur seal against promiscu- 
ousslaughter atall seasons, but contended that it could 
be done only by agreement with the nations that have 
a right to navigate the sea and take its inhabitants. 
The inclusive jurisdiction claimed to have been 
acquired from Russia could not be admitted. The 
British ministry were willing to enter into a conven- 








tion for the establishment of a “ close season,” mak- 
ing it unlawful to hunt the seals during their breeding 
time ; but were unwilling to abandon the sea-fishery, 
controverting Mr. Blaine’s statement and maintaining 
that in the sea-hunting but one seal out of seven shot 
was lost. And as for the extinction of the species in 
other places, that was caused not by hunting at sea, 
but by indiscriminate slaughter on sea and land. 
The two powers being agreed on the material 
question of the necessity of protection, were about 
to conclude an agreement, and only waited to hear 
from Canada whose people as they were engaged in 
the (unlicensed) fishing, were the ones for whom 
England was interested. 
heard from, it was in a sense adverse to any arrange- 
ment whatever; and the British minister withdrew 
his proposals. The negotiation remains in a very 


unsatisfactory shape ; meantime the armed vessels of | 


the United States are warning away the Canadian 
seal-hunters from Behring sea. 

The intrinsic difficulties of the case are very great. 
If the sea-fishery be allowed, it seems certain that 
the seal will soon join the buffalo in the land that was. 
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ing season, is “against good morals,” is certainly 
sound. This being true, it seems to become the duty 
of those nations which are directly interested in the 
seal fisheries,—the United States, England, and per- 
haps Russia,—to arrange some code or system of pro- 
tection corresponding to the laws which have been 
benevolently framed on land, and the efforts of the 
U.S. Department of State to that end are entitled to 
general sympathy. 

That the present methods of killing the seals by 
the unlicensed (Canadian) vessels are destructive, is 


| testified to on all sides, and has been explicitly stated 


And when Canada was 


| 


(in his report for 1887) by the Inspector of Fisheries, 
of British Columbia, who expressed the wish that a 
system of protection could be established. 

The rule of the three miles’ limit of jurisdiction 
evidently does not apply to this case. As in that of 
the fish on the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, here 


| are large numbers of valuable and interesting cre- 
| tures who spend part of their time more than three 


If the sea-fishery be prohibited, and hunting be con- | 


fined to the land, the entire benefit will accrue to the 


seals resort, and would thus have a monopoly of the 
business. This negatives our pretense of protecting 
the interests of the world in theindustry. Then the 
seals go out twenty miles into the open sea hunting 
food for their young, so that our admitted three-mile 
jurisdiction is of no avail for their protection. As 
for the claim of exclusive jurisdiction of the sea un- 
der the Russian grant, that can hardly by possibility 
be sustained. In the first place, no nation that had 
not admitted the Russian claim could be excluded 


miles from shore. Are they, on that account, with- 
out any sort of protection? Can they be slaughtered 
promiscuously, and soon exterminated? If so, what 
right has any one to prevent the use of dynamite 


| among the fish on the Grand Banks? 
United States, which own all the land to which the | 


Still farther, these seals have a claim to protection 
by the United States,and the United States has a 
right to give it, arising from the fact that they are 
not strictly speaking wild animals,—animals in a 
state of nature, as the technical expression goes,— 
but herds of creatures whose habitat is fixed, and 
whose breeding place, and their departure from and 
return to it,are well known. They are nearly like 
the herds of cattle on the great Western plains, or 


| like the pigeons in a pigeon-house, who are not to be 


was open, it will be idle to attempt to exclude the | 


others. In the second place, it might be denied that 


Russia, if she possessed by the consent of nations 
such exclusive right, could grant it to us. And finally 
it might be denied that the cession of Alaska carried 
with it jurisdiction of Behring Sea. 

The solution of the matter would seem to be the 
relinquishment of our claim to exclusive jurisdiction, 
the prohibition of the sea-fishery, and the opening of 
the islands to all hunters, paying certain license | 
taxes, and a rate for each skin. 


J. D. M. 
Washington, D. C. 





[The above statement of the situation of the con- 
troversy over the seal fisheries in Behring Sea will 
be of interest, we think, to our readers. The present 
writer, (speaking for himself individually), thinks 
the case can be stated on the side of the United 
States somewhat stronger than our friend has out- | 
lined. The argument against the unrestricted 
slaughter of the seals, presented by the considera- 
tions of humanity, seems conclusive. The same mo- | 
tives which induce us to support on land the Society | 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, apply on | 
sea to the case of the seals. The view that to | 
slaughter them indiscriminately, and in the breed- | 





| shot by neighbors whenever they fly beyond their 
by it; and if one nation be found to which the sea | 


owner’s premises. 
On all accounts it is to be hoped a right adjust- 
ment of the question will be arrived at, and this can 


| be no other than one which will so protect the herds 


of seals as to prevent their extinction or diminution. 
—H. M. J.J 


THE CHRIST STANDARD. 


‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.’’ 
O, THE beauty and the joy of living, 
As the children of our Father, God! 
All we have and hope for gladly given 
His abounding love to pour abroad— 
Healing waters of his pure salvation— 
Through the world for which his Son has died ; 
Sharing in our Master’s consecration ; 
Walking at our Elder Brother's side. 


Wonderful the whiteness of thy glory! 
Can we truly that perfection share? 
Yes; our lives are pages of thy story, 
We thy shape and superscription bear ; 
Tarnished forms, 
them, 
Thou thine own completeness canst unfold 
From our imperfections, and wilt end them— 
Dross consuming, turning dust to gold. 


torn leaves,—but thou canst mend 
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Likea snowy mountain peak above us, 
“ Be ye perfect !” dazzles our dim eyes. 
Canst thou look from thy pure height and love us? 
May our earth-clogged feet to thee arise? 
We before the vision veil our faces, 
Yet would have it not a ray less bright ; 
Shine into our sin’s dark hiding-places ! 
Flood our lives with thy transfiguring light! 


Perfect even as thou art perfect, Father ! 
As the little hill-tops catch the sun ; 

As the small shoots springing up together 
Round the Tree of Life, with it are one. 

In these earthen vessels heavenly treasure 
For the enrichment of thy poor may shine ; 

Thou canst fill us in our human measure 
With thy being’s overflow divine. 


Perfect only with God’s own perfection ! 
Drop the crumbling model shaped of clay! 
Break the weak ideal of man’s erection ! 
Let the Real burn the false away! 
This is life—to pour out love unstinted. 
Good and evil, sun-like, blesseth He : 
Through your finite is his infinite hinted— 
Children of your Father must ye be. 
—Lucy Larcom. 
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GO SLOW. 
WHEN blinding fogs rest on the sea, 
Or fields of ice as diamonds show ; 
When sound the breakers on the lee, 
A shore whose lights you do not know, 
Go slow. 


And when the path of life is dark, 
Or while thy headlights’ view is short 
Put on the brake. A voice saith Hark! 
As from the past the guns report, 
Go slow. 


It is the warning minute gun 
That every watchful mind oft hears. 
When wild ambition bids thee run, 
Or heed the lessons of the years, 
Go slow, 
SIDNEY WINTRINGHAM, JR. 


SEPTEMBER. 
WE made ourselves a castie 
Once after school was out ; 
We raked the leaves together 
To wall it all about. 


We made a winding pathway 
Down to the school-yard gate, 

And there we worked with might and main 
Until the day grew late ; 


Until one bright star twinkled 
Above the maple tree, 

And lights shone down the village street 
As far as we could see. 


We planned that every recess 
We'd come out there to play, 
But in the night it blew so hard 
Our castle blew away. 
— Katharine Pyle, in St. Nicholas. 
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A CRADLE SONG. 
OH, rare the honey-dew that drips, 
By love distilled from baby’s lips ; 
And sweet the breath that from them flows 
Laden with odors of the rose. 
Sleep, darling, snugly folded up, 
A rosebud in its mossy cup— 

Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Away from earth her spirit seems 
To wander in the land of dreams ; 
But what within that realm she sees 
Is part of nature’s mysteries ; 

The secrets of her deep repose 

The baby never may disclose— 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 


The hush of evening, deep and calm, 
Descends to earth with tender balm ; 
The blossoms fair their petals close, 
And nod and sink to soft repose ; 
Sleep, darling, till the dawn, and then 
Bring glory to the world again— 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
—Thomas Dunn English, in Harper's Young People. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


J. H. Have, of Glastonbury, Conn., a well-known 
farmer and fruit-grower, and writer on topics in his 
line, has a letter in the Hartford Courant, in which he 
speaks of some features of agriculture, etc., in the 
South,—Georgia and neighboring States. He says: 

“The lack of fine grassy lawns, broad meadows, 
and green pastures, is one of the matters in the far 
South that early attracts the attention of a visitor 
from grass carpeted New England. To be sure many 
of our fine native grasses will not thrive there, but 
with the beautiful fine Bermuda grass for lawns and 
pastures, and the coarser “ Johnson grass” for a hay 
crop there is no excuse for the barrenness about so 
many otherwise pleasant homes, and for the almost 
utter lack of all hay except that which comes from 
the North. Johnson grass, a coarse, leafy variety that 
grows three feet high, will on the good lands of the 
South, produce three to five crops annually, in all 
not less than six tons per acre. And yet the average 
Southern planter who has been brought up to treat 
all grass as a weed, to be got rid of as quickly as 
possible, will not have a mowing field, preferring 
rather to gather what forage he wants by going 
through his corn fields (about the time the ears are 
well formed, but before the leaves have begun to dry 
up), and strip the leaves from the stalks, tie them 
up in little bundles and then hang them up on the 
stalks to dry. I saw acres and acres of corn where 
the leaves had been stripped off in this way at consid- 
erable expense of hand labor, to secure only about 
half a ton per acre of forage of very doubtful value. 

“ As [have before noted, most of the hay consumed 
in the South (and it is only in the cities that hay is 
used to any extent) comes from the Northwest. It is 
mostly of an inferior quality and sells for a high price. 
There are a very few hay farms in the South, but 
these are making money so fast for their owners that 
I wonder that they do not have more imitators. Just 
below Augusta, Ga., on the Savannah river a gentle- 
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man has taken an old cotton field of one hundred 
acres and turned it into a hay farm, all seeded with 
‘Johnson Grass’ or Sorgum Halpense, which is 
really the correct name of this grass. The land an- 
nually receives a dressing of 300 pounds of chemical 
fertilizers per acre and produces 600 tons of hay in 
four or five crops; they were just cutting the third 
crop when I was there August 1. There is a large 
barn, 60x230 feet, which furnishes ample room for 
the whole 600 tons, there being a baler in the barn. 
After each crop is harvested, and while they are 
waiting for the next one to grow, they bale up all 
there is in the barn, and so have room to pack it more 
The owner of this farm has made quite a 
reputation for himself as a hay farmer, and has a 
ready market at high prices, his whole output this 
season being already sold at $22 50 per ton, or about 
$13,000 as the income from a 100-acre farm, the ex- 
penses of operating which are very light. Counting 
interest and all, that farm must pay a net profit of 
$6,000 to $8 000 annually ; and there is lots of room for 
many more such farms in the South. 

“ At Fort Valley, Ga., I was greatly interested in 
the large peach orchards, some 400 and 500 acres in 
extent. The land is high and dry, in large, level 
fields of rich, brown, sandy, loamy soil, that produces 
fruit of very high color and of extra fine quality with 
but little manuring, the fertility coming largely from 
the rich, red clay that underlies the whole country 
about Fort Valley. The method of culture there is 
to plant the trees in December and January, about 
twenty feet apart, and for two years rent the land 
out to cotton planters, who pay either a cash or cotton 
rent equal to from 8 to 12 per cent. on the land valua- 
tion. In this way an orchardist not only gets his 
orchards cultivated free of cost for two years, but has 
an income from his land rent. The trees are in condi- 
tion to fruit in three years, and as they never prune 
and seldom manure them, the only expense is for 
cultivating the land, and one hand and a mule will 
do the work on forty to fifty acres. The fine late 
peaches which ripen in Delaware the last of August 
and here in September will ripen in Georgia early in 
July and come into market even ahead of the small 
inferior early sorts from Delaware and Maryland and 


cle sely. 


so sell for high prices; but upto last season there was 
a lack of proper transportation facilities and but little 
of the Georgia fruit came to the northern markets. 
Last year, however, refrigerator cars were put on, and 
the fruit was transported in fine order to all distant 
points, attracted much attention, and sold at high 


prices. The manufacture of cheap ice all along the 
lines of southern railroads has helped to make the re- 
frigerator cars a cheap and safe method of transporta- 
tion. And now there is a boom in peach planting in 
and about Fort Valley. Many northern fruit men 
are locating there. One company of Ohio fruit 
growers have bought a tract of 1,200 acres, and will 
plant it out the present fall and winter, in fifty and 
one hundred acre tracts, so as to sell it out in blocks 
if they can do so to better advantage than to hold on 
for three years till the trees come into bearing. Each 
of the tracts so planted will be bordered with Le 


symmetrical form and has a rich, dark green, glossy 
foliage the plantation is sure to be very attractive as 
well as profitable.” 


THE HEIGHTS OF WAVES. 

ALL sorts of nonsense has been written about waves 
“mountains high.” The truth is that when a ship is 
plunging down the back of one wave and is at the 
saine time heeled over till her rail is close to the 
water, the next wave looks as if it would sweep com- 
pletely over the vessel and therefore appears as big 
asamountain. Lieutenant Qualtrough says: “We 
find reports of heights of 100 feet from hollow to 
crest, but no verified measurement exists of a height 
half as great as this. The highest reliable measure- 
ments are from 44 to 48 feet—in itself a very remark- 
able height. Waves having a greater height than 
thirty feet are not often encountered.” The height 
of wind waves is governed by what is called the 
“fetch.” That means their distance from the place 
where their formation begins. Thomas Stevenson, 
author of “ Lighthouse I]lumination,” and father of 
the well-known writer of our day, Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, gives the following formula as applicable 
when the fetch is not less than six sea miles: ‘“‘ The 
height of the wave in feet is equal to 1.5 multiplied by 
the square root of the fetch in nautical miles.” Let 
us suppose that in a gale of wind the waves began to 
form 400 miles from theship you are on. The square 
root of 400 is 20, which multiplied by 1.5 gives 30 feet 
as the height of the waves around the ship. 

Now, it is well known that in every storm there 
are occasionally groups of three or four waves con- 
siderably larger than the others. Captain Lecky is 
of the opinion that these are caused by the increased 
force of the wind in the squalls which are a feature 
of every bigblow. Now, wavestravel at a rate which 
is the result of their size. Waves 200 feet long from 
hollow to hollow travel about 19 knots per hour; 
those of 400 feet in length make 27 knots; and those 
of 600 feet rush forward irresistibly at 32 knots. Let 
us suppose, now, a wave 400 feet in length and 38 or 
40 feet high rushing along at 27 knots. It overtakes 
a slower wave making about 20 knots, with a height 
of 25 feet and a length of 200. The two seas become 
one, forming at the moment of their union an enor- 
mous wave. Just at that moment they meet one of 
those steamers called “ ocean greyhounds,” which, as 
every one knows, never slacken speed unless it is 
absolutely necessary for safety. She is butting into 
the storm at the rate of say eight knotsan hour. She 
runs plump against a great wall of water which seems 
to rise suddenly out of the general tumult, rushing at 
her with a height of 45 feet or more and a speed of 
over 30 miles per hour. There is a fearful crash for- 
ward, accompanied by a deluge, and as the tons of 
water roll off the forecastle deck, it is found that 
damage has been done, and the officers on watch 
enter in the log the interesting fact that the steamer 
has been struck by a “ tidal wave.’—From “ Great 
Ocean Waves,” by W. J. Henderson, in St. Nicholas. 


ASPIRE toward perfection, but recognize an im- 


Conte pears, and as this pear makes a tree of fine | perfection. 








RAILROAD ACCIDENTS IN ENGLAND AND 
THE UNITED STATES. 

AccorpinG to Whitaker the total number of railway 
passengers killed in the United Kingdom in 1888 was 
1 in 6,942,336, or 72 in all (only 8 more than were 
killed in the same year by the horse-cars in New 
York city). The number of injured was J in 527,577. 
Statistics for the United States are imperfect, but the 
accidents in this country are unquestionably more 
numerous than they are in Great Britain. Mulhall, 
an English authority, taking our railway census fig- 
ures for 1880, places our killed and injured for that 
year,—passengers, employés, and all others in- 
cluded,—at 41 per million, to 8 per million in the 
United Kingdom. There has been a 
provement in the operation of railroads in the United 
States in the last ten years. As it is, a railway train 
is about the safest place a man can place himself in 
out-of-doors, unless it be an ocean steamer. 

The greater safety in England is due to better con- 
structed lines. Double tracks, inaccessible to cattle, 
are practically universal there; no wagon roads or 
streets are crossed at a common grade, unless it be on 
a very few short branch lines, where gates are used ; 
and the stations throughout the country are gener- 
ally double,—one on each side of the line,—and no 
crossing of the tracks by passengers is permitted. 
Our best roads are approximating this condition of 
things, and the process promises to continue. A 
great advance has been made on both sides of the 
water in such safety appliances as block and inter- 
locking signals, efficient brakes, etc. The vestibule 
now used on the best trains of many of our roads is 
protection against “telescoping” and for persons 
passing from one car to another. An improvement 
is promised on this, in the shape of tubular iron or 
steel cars, which cannot be broken up by collision or 
other accident. The abolition of the stove is gradu- 
ally proceeding. Heavier and better rails are laid 
than formerly. But our poorer and new roads are a 
long way behind the stronger and older ones in these 
particulars. The majority still have but one track, 
and wherein their construction is lacking in this re- 
spect and others, human vigilance alone stands in 
place of the deficiency.— Harper's Weekly. 


DRAGON FLIES AS MOSQUITO KILLERS. 
Mrs. AARON has a poor opinion of the efficiency of 
the dragon-flies, or Odonata, as mosquito-destroyers. 
They become rarer about the time that the mosqui- 
toes are most numerous. In the matter of flight they 
are very local, and it seems impossible to conceive 
that they could ever be brought to frequent deep 
woods or city streets where mosquitoes abound. The 
author’s observations of their feeding habits lead her 
to believe that they prefer robust, meaty insects, and 
that studies of their appetites in confinement are mis- 
leading. The habit of migration among them will 
also militate against their efficiency as mosquito-de- 
stroyers. 

Other writers find that they are capable, in natu- 
ral conditions, of working great havoc among mos- 
quitoes, but doubt the utility of efforts to improve on 
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nature in the matter. Captain C. B. N. Macaulay, 
United States Army, relates that, in a mosquito-in- 
fested region of Montana, he was told how the mos- 
quitoes had disappeared, as if by magic, on the sud- 
den appearance of a brood of devil’s darning-needles 
or dragon-flies of rather large size. The agency of 
this insect in the matter was corroborated by the 
evidence of squaw-men and Indian traders, who said 
that the flies did not appear every mosquito year, 
but, when they did, they came in droves and cleared 
the mosquitoes out. They were called “ mosquito- 
hawks.” The captain himself afterward had an op- 
portunity of observing them at work, and to deter- 
mine that they were dragon-flies. “I noticed,” he 
says, “that they flew in an irregular kind of skir- 
mish-line, moved slowly, and every now and then 
made what he described as short ‘dabs’ at appar- 
ently nothing. Mr. Heistand said that ‘each one of 
these dabs means a mosquito. I was curious to see 
how deliberate they were about it, and how fairly 
aligned the skirmish-line was. They appeared some- 
where about 11 a. m., and when I went into the post 
later I crossed the parade-ground and saw detach- 
ments of about half-a-dozen flying slowly about. 
They stayed at about an average of three feet from 
the ground. I donot know how late they kept it up 
or how early they began. They stayed until all the 
mosquitoes appeared to be gone.” Dr. Lamborn also 
tells how his own attention was drawn to the sub- 
ject. It was while he was in the forests of Lake Su- 
perior, railroad-building. “Sitting in camp while 
supper was being prepared, I often, with a sentiment 
of gratitude, looked through my mosquito-veil at the 
dragon-flies that collected in the open spaces among 
the pine-trees. They darted from side to side like 
swallows in a meadow, but with amazing rapidity, 
and at every turn, the natives assured me, ‘a mos- 
quito ceased from troubling.’ Afterward I happened 
to observe an entomologist feeding a dragon-fly that 
had eaten thirty house-flies in rapid succession with- 
out lessening his voracity. What thought could be 
more natural than the one that came to me, that an 
artificial multiplication of dragon-flies might accom- 
plish a mitigation of the mosquito pest ?’—From 
Can the Mosquito Pest be Mitigated?” in the Popular 
Science Monthly. 


TOO LITTLE REST. 
Tue most precious thing in the household 
mother. 


is the 
She is worth infinitely more to her children 
as a mother, a counselor, a close personal friend, a 
genial companion, a sympathetic teacher, a wise and 
watchful guardian, than she can possibly be as seam- 
stress or caterer. Let her be slow to waste herself on 
duties that are not supreme, or lose the preciousness 
of ber home-life by making herself a slave to what is 
not essential. Here is a piece of work she can do, 
but some beautiful purpose that might elevate her 
own and her children’s lives could be accomplished 
in the same time, and must be set aside forit. What 


are her woman’s wit and ingenuity for if they can 
not help her to some device by which she can ac- 
complish the double good of saving herself and put- 
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ting the work and the money into some other wo- 
man’s hands? 

“ No, we do not use so much jelly,” said a woman 
in answer to her neighbor’s question, “ but I like to 
make it, and I do not like to sew, so I makea quanti- 
ty to sell, and give my sewing to Mrs. G I can 
earn enough in a day to keep her at work a week, 
and it leaves me so much leisure for reading and other 
things that I never felt I could afford tne time for.” 

Our women have too little rest, too little actual 
leisure ; they are always under pressure of duties, and 
they do not stop to consider whether it might not be 
wiser to accomplish less and make better work man- 
ship; to drop a part of their undertakings, and give 
themselves with less divided aim to the rest. We 
do not even follow the teachings of our own best 
judgment in these matters. Other people decide 
upon our duties and plan our work for us, and we 
submit. We rebel, perhaps, and protest more or less 
vigorously ; but in the end we submit, and take up 
the work somebody thinks we ought to do, or add 
to our burdens this one thing more which somebody 
clearly sees we are ordained to carry. And so har- 


assed, and hurried, and pulled hither and thither, we 
get through life in the condition of the poor old soul 
to whom heaven looked most attractive as a place 
where she was “going to do nothing for ever and 
ever.”—Emily Huntington Miller, in the Home Magazine. 


CAUTION AGAINST THE TOBACCO HABIT. 
{A friend asks us to reprint the following leatlet.— 
Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
A WORD TO BOYS. 
BY 8. L, OBERHOLTZER, 
State Superintendent of Narcotics, W. C. T. U. 

OF all the needless, useless things 
Which man presumes to do, 

I think indeed the ugliest one 
Is to tobacco chew. 

It may be he was made to mill ; 
But this continual grind, 

Was scarcely Nature’s grand intent 
In fashioning mankind. 

If it had been, then, like the kine, 
Some self-sufficient cud 

Had been provided for the want, 
Both innocent and good. 

But, as it is, we all discern 
A most perverted plan ; 

The grinding of the weed alone 
Degenerates the man. 

I do abhor it, to be plain, 
And, speaking through the pen, 

I wish to say to every boy 
It don’t make gentlemen. 

Oh, that the weed would cease to grow; 
That some cyclone or blight 

Would wither up its noisome leaves 
And stop the trade outright! 

There’s one thing, boys, that you can do. 
Set no new mills to work. 

I bid you labor, heart and hand, 
But this bad grinding shirk. 

Norristown, Pa. 
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BICYCLING TOURISTS. 

THE people who go abroad on wheels are of many 
types, a number of which are designated, the mere 
name making further description unnecessary: the 
boy who rushes along the block on his fiery, untamed 
three-wheeler ; the youth who rides a safety so con- 
structed that as the boy grows the saddle is elongated, 
and the wheel is always a good “fit” for him until 
he is ready to go into long trousers ; the boy between 
seventeen and twenty ; this boy, by-the-way, may be 
divided into two types—the style who rushes in front 
of pedestrians to their consternation and his amuse- 
ment, who rides hands off, hands on, legs over han- 
dies, rushes up hill, wheels down, frightens horses, 
and is “ fresh,” irrepressible, and show-offy generally ; 
the better type of the boy cyclist is he who rides 
along nicely and enjoys the sport. 

And now we are upto the “ men ” cyclist: the re- 
porter who collecst news awhee!l ; the clergyman who 
makes the rounds; the multitudinous army of clerks 
who fight off dyspepsia, indigestion, melancholia, and 
general incapacity by a ride in the park or on the 
roads after business hours. Then there is the large 
army who take up the sport not as a life-preserver, 
or appetizer, or muscle-maker, but for the merits of 
the thing itself, for the opportunity it gives one to 
wander far afield in search of beauty and recreation. 

Besides the riders who go out for constitutional 
jaunts, there are two other classes, those who tour 
and those who race, either on the road or path. 

Touring is the most pleasurable feature of the 
sport. Sufficient changes of clothing may be carried 
to make one comfortable for a few days. To enjoy a 
tour, a man should first plan to ride not more than 
forty or fifty miles a day, appoint definite stopping- 
places, and stick to schedule. The clothing used 
should be of woollen material, which best absorbs 
perspiration and prevents colds and stiffness. Few 
men enjoy touring alone, and if a companion who 
does not ride any faster or any slower than yourself 
can be selected, you will enjoy the tour much better. 

The greatest tour ever made is Thomas Stevens’ 
journey around the globe. Francis P. Thayer, of 
Hartford, George W. Nellis, of Herkimer, New York, 
and Theodore F. Van Mehrbekse, of New York, have 
all toured across the American continent. F. E. 
Weaver, of New Heaven, had just completed a similar 
journey. W. Van Waganer, of Newport, recently 
rode from Boston to Chicago, and Charles Neilson a 
few weeks ago rode from Chicago to New York. 
Long-distance journeys no longer command astonish- 
ment, as any decent rider can tour any distance if he 
has the time. 

The favorite touring districts—that is, riding sec- 
tions which on account of their good roads are of na- 
tional repute—are the roads around Boston ; the Lan- 
caster Pike, which runs from Philadelphia to Read- 
ing ; the Orange (New Jersey) district, in which are 
hundreds of miles of good macadam, and the Berk- 
shire district. One ‘of the most famous rides in this 
country is the ride down the Shenandoah Valley 
from Hagerstown, Maryland, to Staunton, Virginia, 
and the Natural Bridge ; distance, nearly 200 miles.— 
F. P. Prial, in Harper's Weekly. 





